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GUNILDA’S PROPHECY. 


Original. 


A prince less qualified to rule than Ethelred, of England, 
seldom if ever ascended a throne. He was the cighth in suc- 
cession after Alfred the Great, and the fabric of government 
and excellent policy, built up by that illustrious man, were 
pulled down and destroyed as far as the ruin could be accom- 
plished through the incompetency and carelessness of his weak 
and imbecile successor. The Danes, whom Alfred had been 
so signally successful in reducing to unconditional peaee— 
though for many years afterwards they wore the fetters of sub- 
mission—were not entirely destroyed; and during several 
reigns, they watched every opportunity and seized upon every 
advantage that offered to revenge themselves upon the English 
and, if possible, possess themselves of the kingdom. After z 
variety of contests, in which the Danes and the English were 
alternately triumphant, the former, having obtained the 
mastery over a large territory on the continent, were obliged 
to withdraw their strength to protect it;—England was there- 
fore left, for the time being, in the hands of her kings, who 
found as much business in other quarters as they could a- 
tend to. 

Rolla, a chieftain of Denmark, was one of the most fa- 
midable antagonists the English ever had to deal with. Being 
aman of strong mind and great energy and skill, he worsted 
them in several battles and succeedcd in obtaining complete pos- 

“session of a province known by the name of Neustria, which 
name he changed to that of Normandy and governed with far 
more wisdom und prudence than were exhibited in the reigns 
of the kings of his day. The independence for which he be- 
came famous, and which prompted his sons and successors to | 
imitate his bold example, is manifest in the following incident: 
When the dukedom of Normandy was about to be conferred 
upon him, he was required to do homzge as the vassal of 
Charles, the king. Turning upon his hcel, he replied, that he 
would sooner relinquish the dukedom. He was so far per- 
suaded, however, by his friends, as tu consent to have the decd 
performed by proxy, and commissioned one of his captains for 
the purpose; and the man, as indifferent to consequences as 
his master, caught the king by the foot, and, in pretending to 
carry it to his mouth in order to kiss it, upset the monarch in 
presence of his courtiers, who were too cowardly to resent the 
insult. 

Emina, the grand-daughter of Rolla, and sister to duke 
Richard Second, became the wife of Ethelred, and thus opencd | 
the avenue which led her countrymen to the throne. By this 
marriage, an union of intcrest was formed between the Eng- 
lish and the Danes, and the solemn promise which Ethelred 
made his queen, that her friends and countrymen should be 
treated in all respects like his English subjects, seemed to give 
strength to the compact: but Ethclred made promises only to 
break them, and formed alliances to render himself ridiculous 
and contemptible in their breach. 

When Ethelred came into power the country was in a pros- 
perous condition, and the people were as happy as they had 
been at any previous period. The advancement they had 


made in civilization had improved their resources and added | 


greatly to their comforts; and had the king possessed but or- 
dinary capabilities, he might have done much towards the per- 
manent establishment of his English government, and thereby 
rendered his mixed subjects contented and happy; but his incon- 
derate interferences with the litigation of individuals, and the 
system of favoritism, waich he constantly pursued, ercated 
disaffection among the Danes and aroused them in more than 
one instance to resistance. These people who were but a short 
time before the most ignorant and ferocious barbarians imagi- 
nable, had become so cffeminate in the days of Ethelred that 


hey indulged in many of the luxurious habits of the English, |! intent only on revenge, adopted the resolutiun of masacrcing 
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| and it is mentioned as remarkable in history, that they combed 
their hair once a day, bathed once a week, and changed their 
clothes sometimes; but, besides these imitations of the man- 
ners of their English friends, the Danes had intermarried among 
them, and thus formed a bond of consanguinity which could 
not be readily destroyed, and increased their importance as 
subjects. 

Among these marriages there was one in which the king was 
personally interested; it was that of Earl Paling with Gunilda, 
sister to the king of Denmark. This lady, at the instance of 
Ethelred, embraced Christianity and was received into the 
kingdom with extraordinary marks of respect. The king in- 
viled her and her lord to court, where the nuptial rites were 
celebrated with all the pomp and splendor peculiar to the times, 
and the happy pair were loaded with princely presents. No 
one appeared to enjvy the festivitics of the occasion more than 
Ethelred, and he rejoiced excecdingly at the prospect of an inti- 
macy between Emma,and his queen, the accomplished Gunilda. 
In this intimacy his wishes were more than met; for they be- 
came as much attached to each other as though they were sis- 
ters, and spent much time in each other’s society. ‘The affec- 
tion of the women gave rise to a familiarity between their hus- 
bands which, nnfortunately, was futal to their domestic peace. 
When together, as they frequently were, Ethelred and the Ear] 
often indulged in jokes towards cach other, of which their 
wives were somctimes the subjects. A remark of the Earl 


/ene day displeased the king, and seizing him by the chin, he 


jwith a pretty sound drubbing. 





thrust his head three several times against the wainscot; which 
compliment the Earl, being the stronger of the two, returned 
The discomfited king swore 
vengeance against the insulter, and the carl was compelled to 
fly with his lady to a distant part of the country, where Eth 
elred afterwards gave him permission ta reside. The queen 
and Gunilda still retained their regard, and made many incf- 
fectual efforts to restore the friendship of their husbands. They 
could not suceced, however; the aatipathy of the men was too 
deeply scated for removal, and each scerctly exulted in the bad 
feeling he confidently supposed his absence and enmity occa- 
sioned the other. In the quarrel many of the people participated, 
and the partizans of the fa1] as well as of the king discovered 
themselves in different parts of the country, and indulged with 
great ireedom in the expression of their opinions. A vast ma- 
jority of the Dancs took the part of the Earl, while the Eng- 
lish supported the side of the king, and to such an extent did 
this foolish affuir increase that a civil commotion had well nigh 
been result. An open rupture, however, did not immediately en- 
suc, but unquestionably the circumstance, silly as it seemed 
to be, was the cause of much dissatisfaction, and doubtless oc- 
casioncd the unfortunate consequences which followed at a 
later period. Prejudices may slumber, and injuries repose 
inactive upon the memory; but they are sgldom forgotten, and 
may be aroused with tenfold fury, and when some other event 
shall recall them to action, and put in motion the unholy pro- 
pensities of the human heart, resentment and perhaps revenge | 
will follow with a lengthy train of evil and destructive occur- | 
renccs. 

From the nature of things it could not be otherwise than 
that frequent misunderstandings and petty broils should oc- 
cur; and these, increasing daily in number and magnitade, 


all the Danes in his dominions without regard to sex or cir- 
cumstance. Sunday, November the 30th, in the year 1002, 
which was the day on which the festival of St. Brice was cele- 
brated, when the Danes usually bathed themsclves, was the 
time appointed for the execution of this diabolical and inhu- 
man design. 

Secret orders were forwarded to every part of the kingdom, 
and the soldiers of Ethelred were exhorted to spare neither 
age nor sex; but to exterminate the Danes entirely, if possi- 
ble. The wretches, true to the commands of their king, sa- 
tiated their brutality in the torture of their victims, whose 
sufferings they prolonged that they might enjoy the agonies 
in which the miserable creatures expried, “Many of the Eng- 
lish who were connected by relationship to the Danes were 
also butchered in cold blood. ‘Thousands were slain that day 
who were inoffensive and had been the best subjects Ethelred 
possessed, 

Earl Paling and Gunilda were carricd before the king.— 
Edric, earl of Wells, into whose hands they fell, was too much 
the coward to destroy them himsel!; he had not the courage 
to meet the frowns and resentment of the king of Denmark, 
and he dragged his prisoners into the presence ct Ethelred, 
advising strongly that they should be tortured to death imme- 
diately. The soldiers awed by the beauty of Gunilda, and 
softened by the cries of her four infant children, delayed the 
execution of the horrid deed of death, which they were com- 
missioned to perform, hoping that the stern sentence of the 
king would be mitigated. Ethelred was inflexible and re- 
peated his command that they should perish. “What have 
I done,” cried Gunilda, “and what is the crime of these babes 
that we must suffer? Is it because we are the rclutives of the 
prince of Denmark? or that we once shared the honors of the 
English court?) Answer me, that if I have sinned I may re- 
pent; for I am a Christian and wish to dic with a cleur con- 
science.” 

“Thou hast instigated thy countrymen to revolt; replied 
Ethelred, “and at thy instance they have abused my native 
subjects and pillaged my government.” 

“Ah, base subterfuge; was I not induced to reside in your 
doininions that my association with your native subjects, and 
influence over my countrymen might operate to their well 
being and the peace of your kingdom, And now must I be 
inhunanly butchered to gratify a hellish hate that you indulge 
towards my nation?” 

The heartless king could not reply to the eloquent creature 
his malice was about to sacrifice, and he gave command that 
the prisoners should be led forth and destroyed. As the minions 
of his will were about to obey, acry was heard among the mul- 
titude, and queen Emina, in the utmost distress, rushed into 
the arms of her friend. Fora few moments they wept bit- 
erly, and were torn asunder by the fiends who thirsted for 
the blood of the unfortunate beings. Emma fell upon her knees 
before her husband and entreated him, as he valued her happi- 
ness, to spare her friend. He was deaf to her entreaties and 
after forcing her away from the crowd, he once more com. 
manded that the Earl and his family should undergo the exe- 
cution of their sentence. With a club the brains of the earl 
were beat out upon the spot, and Gunilda, with grief too great 
for tears, stood by and witnessed the destruction of her four 





became of such importance as to require the interference of 
the government. The enraged Etlclred, advised by some of 
his courticrs, issued his orders that thenceforth the Danes should 
be deprived of the privileges of citizenship, and offenders 
treated as outlaws. This produced great excitement end ar- 
arrayed the parties against cach other with determined ani- 
mosity and inveterate virulence. Strect skirmishes grew com- 
mon, in which the English were almost always unfortunate, 


H 


children in the same way. 
“Now,” said slic, “hear me, Ethelred. This bloody day 


| shall be revenged. For years your ancestors have rcigned 


jin England, and when you obtained the throne, and even 
to this moment there seems but little likelihood that my 
| countrymen can array force suflicient to stand against you; 
| but unlikely as it may seem, it shall nevertheless happen.— 
The deeds of this day must be expiated. ’Tis heaven, not 





At length the monarch, exasperated in the highest degree and 
| 


iT 
| the Dane, that calls for revenge; and even now your throne 
is tottering bencath you. Blood will be answered by blocd, 
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and the groans ‘of murdered thousands ¥ which ‘have gratified | 
your fiendish appetite will be responded to by the groans 
and cries of tens of thousands of your English subjects. 
Yes, monster, the Dane shall triumph, and a Dane shall sit} 





sit upon your throne; improbable as you may think it, a Dane) 


shall inherit your dominions; and may your subjects obtain 
more mercy at his hand than I have received at yours. By 
these murdered, mangled corses I 
struck her with his club, and she fell, and, in a few moments 
raising herself up with almost superhuman effort she exclaimed, 
‘The Dane’s revenge shall be full.” ‘Then falling back on the 
ground, she expired. 

Ethelred trembled as he stood over the bodies, and as he re- 
turned towards iis home, he was heard to say that he would 
give his kingdom if he could restore Gunilda to life. Emma 
was inconsolable for months, and only forgot her grief in death, 

The prophecy of Gunilda was fulfilled to the letter. The | 
massacre of the Danes aroused the spirit of their friends, and || 
Sweyn, a famous chieftain. erected his standard, to which || 
thousands flocked, swearing vengeance upon the heads of those 
who had destroyed their countrymen. 
poured upon England and spread devastation in every direc- 
tion. For months nothing was heard of but the burning of 
cities and the destruction of the people. A famine followed |! 
soon after and carried many to the grave. The scenes of dis- 
tress, horror, and death that occurred it is impossible to de- 
scribe on paper. The elements on land and sea conspired 
against the English murderers, and the revenge of the Dane 
was complete. In the words of the prophecy of Gunilda, 
“blood was answered with blood,” and the Dane sat upon the 
throne of Ethelred. M. 





THE WILD MAN OF THE ROCKS. 


BY WAT WEATHERBY. 








Original. 


CHAPTER IIL. 





I was interrupted in the lonely and sad musings of that |) 
eventful night. by the low muttering voice of some one in the || 
The taper was bnrning dimly, and |, 


room. I started up. 
threw a pale, shadowy, light around the apartment. The 
sound scemed to proceed from the direction of the bed, on 
which Woolvey was lying. I approached it: he was talking 


in his sleep. Fearing that his mind had been so much affect- || 


ed by the late incidents, that illness had been the consequence, 


I was about to awake to ask him if he felt unwell; when || 


a sentence, which just then escaped him, occasioned me to 
dismiss my previous intention and to listen intently to what 
he was saying. The following broken expressions explained 
to me the origin of all the unhappy events of the few past 
days: 

“Yes,” he murmured, “the plot is succeding well,—If she 
could but be made to love me. And yet I have done well— 
Lucer, in a fit of anger, will forsake her entirely—perhaps 
kill himself in despair—he disposed of, Adela may perchance 
consent to be mine;—at least it will be an easy task to induce 
her mother to espouse my cause—and the force of paren- 
tal”— 

“Villian,” I exclaimed, rousing him, unable longer to con- 
trol my feelings, “villian, you shall answer for your evil deeds.” 

“He sprang from the couch and looked wildly around him, 
“Ha!” he cried, “Engene, my friend, is it you!” 

Call me your friend no longer, “I exclaimed, in terrible ex- 
citement,”’ but know me your sternest, direst, most unrelent- 
ing foe. 
murdered my happiness; you it is, who have borne false tales 
against me to the ears of Adela.” 

“Lucer,” he suid, evidently affected, have you been dream- 
ing? or is this an attack of delirium, occasioned by your late 
misfortune? else how could you suppose ine deserving your 
unjust accusation and this severe language? You certainly 
rave.” 

“If I do rave,” I answered, “it is with anger at your villan- 
ous conduct. But your hypocricy will avail you no longer: 
you, yourself, have confessed your crimes; yes, 
in your sleep you explained to me the foul plot, which you 
have formed against my happiness; else might I ever have es- 
teemed you the true friend, which you pretended to be. But 
this scoundrelism shall not go unpunished, without an effort 
on my part: even now you shall take your choice of these:” 
and I drew a pair of pistols from their case; “and here will I 
either punish you for your villany: or, you shall deprive me 
of a life, which that villany, has made a worthless boon.” 

“Eucer,” he said, with a forced calmness, “I am now as 
anxious as yourself to decide this quarrel, even though it be 
by the most desperate means. Without giving me an oppor- 
tunity of making an explanation, yoa have called me by ved 
harshest titles, your only reason—the expressions which may ' 


” Here the ruffian | 


Like a torrent they |, 


You it is, vile hypocrite, debased wretch, who have |} 


unguardedly, |, 

















\have ‘escaped me in the phantasy of a dreaming slumber. No o 


man, save a coward, can tamely submit to such treatment, even 
from one, whom he has once styled friend. But let us fight 
in the face of day, and according to the usual formula; else, 
if one should be killed, the other might be held a murderer in | 
the night. Behold!” he continued advancing to a window 
which opened upon the east, “even now the dusky light of 
morning is spreading itself aiong the orient sky.” 

“I agree to your propositions,” was my answer; for, the first 
burst of my passion having passed and my mind being more 
composed, I became aware of the unfitness of the place where 





Known to you, which we have often visited together, ere the 
|late incidents.” 
He left me, to prepare for the appointed hour: and I shortly 


| meeting. 
jrise. Woolvey had not yet arrived. 
It was a lovely morning. The dawn had spread her man- 





jness undimned by a single cloud: while her lights of gold and 
‘her shadows of purple were playing in liveliness upon the bo- 


| : _ 
,som of the waters, whose waves were dotted with the white | 


‘sails of the numerous vessels that glided along, gently impel. | 
led by a light, refreshing breeze. ‘The scene was one calcula. | 
|ted to awaken thoughts, far different from those of vengeance 
‘and crime, which I had so lately indulged. It was a difficult 
|task to banish from the mind its peaceful influence. How | 
| powerful is the effect, which nature in her loveliness, has in still. 
| ing the wilder and more turbulent feelings of the human breast | 
|A clear sky, a bright water, a vernal landscape—these, so 
calm, so serene force us to ask ourselves the question, why 


we were for the projected rencontre; “meet me at sunrise on | 
the opposite shore of the river, at that point of land well | 


|afterwards, having roused an acquaintance in the neighbour. | 
‘hood from his morning slumbers, started off for the place of | 
When we reached it, about ten minutes before sun- | 


tle of various colors along the eastern horizon; their bright. || 





| . : 
jare our souls not so; and, thus drawn into a train of thought 


|foreign to the sonrce of our passions, those passions are for- 
|gotten, and we become gentle as the surrounding scene. As 
a cold substance when placed among or nigh to others that 
are warm, shortly acquires an equal portion of their caloric, 
|so quiet nature instils into the vexed bosom a part of her own 
jserenity. I well remember how arduous an effort it required 
,to expel these thoughts which continually intruded—I asked 
myself—“Is duelling justifiable? has one man a right to kill 
another, save in self-defence? But, if I kill him now,” I con- 





|tinued, as though to extenuate to myself the course of con- 
duct, which I was pursuing, “anxious as he has expressed 
himself to be, to deprive me of existence, would not such an act 
be done in self-defence? And yet this contest is of my 
own seeking; and, if he has wronged me, should it not be left 
to Heaven, to chose the time and mode of his punishment? 
But still,” I answered myself “perhaps heaven has intended to | 
'punish him through my agency—the agency of one, whom he | 
has injured.” The only reflection, which could satisfy me 
(poor satisfaction!) was this, that it was now too late to with- 


| draw. 

At the hour appointed Woolvey arrived on the ground, ac- 
companied by a young man, whom I had not before seen. 
When the preliminaries were arranged, we took our stands; 
and his second pronounced the ominous words—“Gentlemen, | 
are you ready—fire—one—two—three.” At the first shot | 
Woolvey’s bullet slightly wounded my left arm, and mine took 
a button from the breast of his coat. The pistols were again 
loaded and placed into our hands. We fired. I was unharm- 
‘ed; my antagonist fell. They told me he was mortally wound- | 
jed; but I had not time to investigate the truth of the state- 
| ment; for at that moment we saw several men, all armed, has- 
jtily advancing towards us along the beach. My opponent’s 
' second, my second, and myself, hurried into one of the boats, | 
|in which we had crossed the river, to make our escape, leaving | 
Woolvey, whom we had not time to remove, to the attenton | 
of the party, who were approaching the spot where he lay. | 
| The duel having been fought within the precincts of the | 
state, I was obliged to fly to escape seizure; so that, as soon 
as I arrived in town, I procured an expeditious conveyance to 
ithese mountains. Since I have been here, I have read in a 
newspaper, lent me by the peasant in whose cabin I lodge, the 








| following announcement. 

“Yesterday morning, the instant, at sunrise, a duel 
| was fought, on the opposite shore of the river, between Eugene 
|Lucer. and Thomas Woolvey Esquires, in which the latter 
| was killed.” 

This piece had been copied into the paper, in which I pe- 
rused it, from one, which is puhlished at the place where the 
affair occurred: so I can no longer entertain a doubt of Wool- 
vey’s death. 

And now you can well imagine to whom I intended to com- 
pare the snake. 















Sach is the history, which I promised you; and I thank yor you 
for the kind attention and interest, with which you have lis. 
tened to its relation.” 

After this Eugene Lncer and myself were together almost 
every day; except when under the influence of one of his 
strange, unsocial fits which was the case when I first met him, 
I found him a very pleasant companion: and now when [ 
could account for those fits, I knew better how to treat his hy. 
mour, when they were upon him. 

The time at length arrived for my return to Baltimore, ang 
we parted with mutual professions of regard. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One eveuing as I sat alone in my office perusing a dry yol. 
ume of the law and basking in the warmth of a fine coal fire; 
a servant entered and presented me the following card; 

“Mrs. Barton will be pleased to see Mr. Weatherby on next 
Thursday evening, at No. 30, street. 

“Saturday morning.” 

I was astonished to receive this invitation, for I remember. 
/ed no acquaintance of mine of the name of Barton. I thought 
‘the servant might have made some mistake,—the ncte might 
have been intended for some one else; yet that cou!d not be, 
for there was my name written in very plain characters, and 
I knew no other person that bore it. So at length I became con. 
vineced that there was no mistake, at least in the delivery of 
the card; and, and being very curious to learn more of the 
matter, I determined to call on the lady at the time appointed, 
in pursuance of which resolution, I took pen, ink and paper, 
and forthwith indited an answer, accepting the invitation. 

The long expected, long wished-for evening at length came; 
and springing into a hackney coach, I was driven to No.30.—— 
s:reet. The coachman rang the bell and, a servant opening 
tae door, my card was sent in. An elderly lady soon appear. 
el, who said: “I am very glad Mr. Weatherby, that you have 
come. I suppose you were very much astonished at my note; 
but this evening we celebrate the nuptials of one of my daugh. 
ters with an old acquaintance of yours who made it his par- 
ticular request that we should send you a card; your surprise 
he said, would he so delightful. But why do I keep chatting 
toyou here, when ere this, you should have been in the par. 
low.” 

While I stood in the passage disencumbering myself of my 








;¢lok and hat, and handing them over to a servant, I was en- 
‘deavouring to gues to what acquaintance of mine Mrs. Bar. 
|jton could have alluded; but finding after many suppositions 


that there was some unconquerable objection to cach of them 
I determined to speculate no more upon the subject, and to 
postpone the formation of any opinion on the point, until I 
should sce the person, of whom she spoke. 

As Ientered one of the apartments, with the arm of my 
new acquaintance in mine, she whispered to me: be “prepared 
for a surprise when you are presented to the bride and groom.” 
She introduced me to several of the company and then left 
me. 

The rooms, which I entered, were extensive and richly fur- 
nished. The large coal fires, that burned in the grates, cast 
an air of luxurious comfort over the costly sofas and ottomans 
around; while many mirrors reflected the images of the young 
and gay, that occupied the splendid apartments. At the end 
of one of these apartments stood a table, covered with a rich- 
ly worked cloti, on which lay handsomely-bound copies of the 
Holy Bible and the Common Prayer Book. 

Not long after my arrival the minister came in soon, follow- 
by the bride and groom, with their attendant bride’s maids, and 
groom’s men. The ceremony was performed; and the com- 
pany thronged around, to offer their congratulations to the 
young couple. I had as yet caught only a glimpse of the bride- 
groom’s face but that glimpse was sufficient. I immediately 
recognized the features of Eugene Lucer. But great was my 
astonishment to sce him, whom I had left but a few months 
before amid the wild mountams a sad almost heart-broken 


'| man raving about the falsehood of woman, in the halls of plea- 


sure, as gay as the gayest, and receiving a bride, one of the 
fairest of her sex. : 

As soon as an cpportunity occurred, I was presented to the 
newly-wedded pair. Lucer received me with much apparcut 
pleasure, telling his bride, that I was the Mr. Weatherby of 
whom he had so often spoken to her. 

After the compliments of the occasion had been passed, 
Lucer said to me; “my dear Weatherby, I would have called 
to see you immediately on my arrival in town, but I thought 
this surprisal would be so agrecable. I expect that my present 
situation is a mystery to you; but that mystery shall soon be 
unravelled. Not wishing that your curiosity, after being once 
excited should long be left unallayed, I have prepared a man- 
uscript, giving a relation of the principal events, have which 
occurred to me since our parting.” 


- 


— 
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He se 
the paper alluded to. 

The evening passed away very delightfully; and, had it not 
been for the anxiety to learn the remaining particulars of Lu- 
cet’s history, my enjoyment would have been perfect, I found 
Mrs. Lucer to he very interesting, and zs talented and well- 
informed as she was beautiful; for her now husband had not 
done her more than justice in the description, which he had 
given me of her personal appearance. 

At a late hour the company adjourned; and I returned to 
my lodgings. As soon as I entered my chamber, I opened 
the paper, which I had received from Lucer, and satisfied my 
curiosity. 

It is useless to trouble the reader with the somwhat detailed 
account given in this document, the explanation can as well 
be made in a few words. 

Not long after I had departed from the mountains Lucer 
had received a letter from a friend (who, after many fruitless 
attempts, had at length suceceded in discovering the place of 
his concealment,) which Ictter informed him, that Woolvey 
was not dead, as erroncously stated in the newspapers, but 
had recovered; and, his villany, and the falschood of the state- 
ments, which he had made to Mrs. Barton’s family, (what 
these statements were, the manuscript of Lucer did not men- 
tion,) having been discovered, he had fied, no one knew 
whither. The author of the letter further assured Lucer, 
that he believed, Adela had never ceased to love him; that 
her conduct towards him had not been occasioned by any 
abatement of affection, but by the vile falsehoods of Woolvey. 
He said that Adela, ever since Eugene’s departure, had 
pined so much, that her friends feared for her life, and he was 
convinced that if Lucer would return and again prosecute his 
suit, he would be successful. ‘The advice was followed, and 
the reader is already acquainted with the consequence. 


nt a servant out of the room, who soon returned with 





lala, 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXI. 


Original. 


PENSIVE MOMENTS. 

In the history of each individual, there are moments of pen- 
seveness—moments, when the fountains of joy seem as un- 
willing to yield their waters as the desert rock—when, all na- 
ture is clothed in a sombre garb and all the emotions are 
tinged with a mournful hue. Gay as childhood is, it has its 
seasons of softencd melancholy, that often dim the brightness 
of its eye, and sadden the tones of its voice. Clouds flit over 
the heavens in the earliest morn as well as the latest eve, 
and the spring-time has its tempests as well as winter. Man- 
hood also has its visits from the spirit of sorrow. Amid the 
bustle and anxieties of business, it is often brought into a 
mood, that divests life of every charm, and earth of every joy. 
Age too does not escape its influence. Its accumulated stores 
of wisdom—its varied past experiance and the shortness of its 
earthly allotment do not secure it an immunity from its 
operation. 

We are not always able to trace these states of mind, to 
their true origin. Causes there generally are, to which, we 
may assign them, but sometimes, like the wind, we know not 
“whither they come.” In its silence and imperceptibility, 
despondency creeps over the spirit, and ere it has had time to 
summon its powers for resistance, makes it languish and faint. 
Its effects, however, are generally beneficial; for by the 
“sadness of the countenance, is the heart made better.” 
often raises the thoughts toa higher and holier sphere. Med- 
itation, before engrossed with the subjects of this sublimary 
state, ascends to loftier themes. Then it is, that we feel our 
immortality. Then it is, that we realize the insufficiency of 
the pleasures of earth, to produce complete happiness. ‘Then 
it is, that the chain, which links us to the other world, is 
touched and we contemplate God in the endearing light of 
his relations and angels as our kindred. What then become 
of the visions of ambition? Does the eye of Genius longer 
sec the splendid temple of Fame in the vista of ages, crowded 
with admirers, bowing before his altar and doing homage to 
his talents? Listens he, any more, in breathless stillnes to 
hear his name repeated and his works praised? No, no. 
His dream has passed. The sky of the future stretches out 
before him butit is not covered with the clouds, that he imag- 
ined would arise from sacrifices to his character. 
“Forever”—around which he ever loved to linger, dwindles 
away into a present now and he fixes his hopes and elevates 
his aims to somethiug more true and certain. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us, that life has its seasons of 
gloom. We are then in a sober frame. The delirium—the 
intoxication of fashion and gayicty, then leave us and we be- 
‘come ourselves. Things assume a different appearance, for 





| 


It}, 


His fancied |) 


passion ceases to paint objects in deceptious colors and the 
world is beheld as it really is—hollow—futile and vain. How 
sweetly then fall upon the ears the invitations of Christianity! 
| And how welcome to our eyes is her radient form! Night is 
|the time that the gentle dew refreshes the herb, and darkness 


tage. Glad of her offers, we then embrace them and find to 


heal any wound. 


THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

Various circumstances concur to form our characters. 
What we now are, is the result of the operation of numerous 
|eauses. If we will review past life, we shall discover, that our 
“natures have been effected by parental influence—companions 
| —books &c, &c.—all of which, have moulded our characters 
‘in their present form. Who can calculate the effect, which 

parental example and instruction have had upon us? Our for- 
|mer ascociates too, how easily did we imbibe their spirit, 
and slide into their peculiarities! 
of their temperament, and reflect their image? How quickly 
did their thoughts become our thoughts-—their forms of speech 
ur forms of speech—their actions, our actions! Not more 
readily does the wax reccive the impression of the seal, than 
|our minds, do the features of those, with whom, we are inti- 
‘mate. When we look into our contitution, we see perhaps 
some feeling—some inclination, or some habit, which is 
|stamped, with the likeness of some departed friend. We 
‘trace in ourselves their resemblance and in our own history, 
|as it were, perpetuate them. 

Society makes us measurably what we are. When thrown 
|into its bosom, we are in a state to receive any mark, which 
‘it may happen to give. Its plastic hand fashions us, and gives 
to our intellectual and moral characters, their distinctive line- 
!aments. Inanimate creation has but little to do with the de- 
| velopment and establishment of our characters. 
| ardent imaginations and very sensitive feelings may indeed de- 
| rive deep impressions from conversation, with the scenes of na- 
| ture. But the majority of human beings are but little affected 
‘by them. They may admire—they may gaze fondly upon— 
' them, but their characters are not altered. Not so with socie- 
ity. It has a power over us, that we wish not—we cannot re- 
sist. We may attempt toshield ourselves behind our indepen- 
dence—we may declare that we will be the makers of our own 
character, but we shall fail. Despite of our determinations, 
our species will oxult in this matter, an almost omnipotent 
force over us. A. A. L. 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


Original. 


| The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
I. 
| It is the remark of a writer of no ordinary note, that, “a 
| collection of scraps, extracts, &c., illustrative of the characters 
land opinions of men, and the influence of things in the for- 
“mation of the one, and the regulation of the other, combined 
'with notes, criticisms, and strictures marked by a pointed 
brevity of style, is a most pleasing and useful method of im- 
/parting and receiving a valuable species of information; for 
‘the knowledge thus obtained is easier retained by the mind, 
‘coming single handed as it were, there being a diversity of 
thoughts and ideas, constituting a variety both amusing and 
instructive, which we seize upon readily and convey to the 


| storehouse of our memory for future use.” 
Il. 


‘tions and extracts with which some authors abound, thinking 
‘there can be but very little originality of matter in such men 
or their works. Such objections appear to be ill-founded and 
'specious; for the more materials a man may have to work upon 
the better will be the perfurmance; because he has a wider 





‘men, and from which he makes a judicious selection, giving 
but one conclusion from them all; which, being a wire-drawn 
one, if allowed the phrase, must be near the truth: and as 
| honey is not the less sweet because extracted from many and 
different flowers, so is a book none the worse for containing 
extracts from other writers, when those extracts are judiciously 
selected. 


III. 


that may be advanced which may happen to be in oppo- 





they are seen through another medium. The false light of i tion? ‘There 


is the period, when Religion addresses us to the most abvan- || 


our joy, that her light can, irradiate any gloom and her bali | 


Tow soon did we partake | 


Inividuals of 


Some persons appear to have objections to so many quota- | 


‘range of thought presented to him in the opinions of other |, 


must be some deep-rooted principle of action 
within us thus to regulate our decisions—a principle inimical 
to truth, which we should bring all our powers to bear against 
ito resist, and by dint of application to eradicate from our 
| minds. 
| IV. 

Some people suspect every thing that belongs not to their 
own party, and accord their judgments on party principles. 
| They will inquire if such and such a tenet or opinion is held 
by such a party, an aflirmative or negative reply is enough to 
elicit their approval or condemnation, and a man’s party p.c- 
dilections is a standard with them to decide upon the right or 
| wrong of his actions and motives. Such characters will not 
‘have you call in question one momentany of their notions, and 
| will gravely tell you that “not a loop, whereon to hang a doubt,” 
jean be found in their formularies. The rigid sectarian, and 
| the unprincipled bigot are ever finding fault with others, won- 
| dering at their vagaries, as they are pleased to imagine, them, 
but their own darling views must remain untouched. 
| Vv. 
How abominable it is to hear a fastidious critic in a strain 
|of hypercriticism exalting or debasing a performance merely 
| on account of a few inaccuracies or fault. We frequently be- 
|come disgusted at their remarks on such occasions; for they 
ireally appear so malignant and pedantic—there scems to be 
|, so much of a desire to sct up their judgments higher than 
any one else, that we soon discover their vanity and egotism 
concealed beneath a pretended accuracy of discrimination, and 
| wish ourselves in some other company or engaged in other 
/conversation. Was any one disposed, he might criticise se- 
verely the greatest genuises; but such work is left for those 
choice spirits of whom there are not a few to be found in the 
| fashionable walks of life. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, 
| has some admirable hits at these characters, whlch we would 
|advise them to read and study for their especial benefit. We 
have read of a critic who visited a painting of “the feast of 
unleavened bread,” declaring it to be very faulty, because the 
|bread was painted in imitation of the loaves of the present 
|day; “and,” said he, “our loaves contain yeast, and unleavened 
| bread does not; therefore the painting is not correct, since 
leavened and unleavened bread are unlike in composition, also 
in structure and appearance.” WwW. Ss. 














AN AFFAIR OF HONOR, 
OR, 
THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 
BY W.N. M. 





Original. 


“T'll kill him, by gracious; I’ll blow his 
“ ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ Melville; thus saith the good 
‘book, and thus were you taught by your godly parents.” 

“Ah, name them not; you have touched a chord that vibrates 
through my very soul. My parents! ah, George, you know 
how kind, how meek they are; but think ye that they, with 
any degree of patience, could see me tamely stand and be spit 
upon like a dog? No; they would spurnme. Onc of the first 
letters I received from them when I left home for college con- 
tained this remark: ‘My son, never give or brook an insult.’ 
| That command was my guiding star when a boy, and, by the 

powers, now I am a man I’II still look up to it.” 
| “But, Melville, he did not spit upon you.” 

“I know he did not literally spit upon me; had he done so 
that moment would have been his last.” 
|| “He did not even speak to you, did he?” 
“Yes.” 
“Did he call you liar, scoundrel, or any such hard names?” 
| No, confound you, no, he did not; but he had better have 
‘done all that, and more too, than what he did.” 
|| What did he do? how did he insult you? Tell me calmly 
aud dispassionately.” 

“The scoundrel—he knew I accompanied Maria Percival 
ito the party, and according to all the laws of gallantry was 
entitled to her arm on her return home. When the company 
separated, and she had adjusted her shawls, &c., and come into 
ithe passage, I stepped up, and was in the act of offering my 
services when he pushed in between us, with a sneer upon his 
countenance and a by your leave master Felix seized her arm, 
and, placing it in his, marched off as triumphantly as though 
he were a second Alexander, muttering some of his infernal 
latin phrases.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! and so he deprived you of the felicity of de- 


” 














Whence is it that we are prone to reject, upon slight exami-||livering some ready cut and dried sentimental speech! What 
nation, and often no examination at all, any thing or opinion || followed?” 


“Don’t laugh, George, ’tis no laughing matter I assure you. 


sition to our former instructions and received opinions? Is it|| I immediately whispered in his ear that, as it had been my 
| because there is a sacredness and infallibility about our pre- || happiness to escort Miss Maria to the party, I hoped he would 
conceived notions? Or does it result from a supineness on our || relinquish her arm to me.” 

part to the intellectual fatigue and labor consequent on reflec- /! 


“Well.” 





ed 









shoulder and sneeringly exclaimed, ‘Cedant arma toge.’ 1) 
dare say he would have gone on in that way fur an hour; but, | 
boiling with rage, 1 rashed passed them aud went, I know not | 
whither; but I'll Ict the cursed, punning pedant know he shall } 
not insult me with impunity. Master Felix indeed!” 


“Well, what do you intend to do?” 


“Challenge him, to be sure; and if he refuse to fight cow- || “Curse you, sir, be silent, and take yourself off; move quick || 
hide him in the public streets and placard him as the veriest || or 


poltroon in Washington.” 
“You'll be expelled if you pursue such a course.” 


| 

“I care not; I'll be revenged though I die for it. Now, | “ Audaces fortuna juvat.” 
| 
| 


George, I have a favor to ask at your hands—a great favor, | 


and which, if granted, will be remembered with gratitude so | 


long as soul and body cling together.” 

“Tis granted before you ask.” 

“How happy you make me, my dear fellow; give me your 
hand—now we'll arrange the affair and have it settled to-mor- 
row; yes, I'll prepare it forthwith and give it in your charge.” | 

“Prepare it forthwith! give it in my charge! what do you| 
mean?” 

“The challenge, to be sure; what else do you suppose?”—did | 
you not say you would grant my request?” 

“I certainly said 1 would grant your request, but did not 
dream you really intended to do so foolish a thing as to chal- 
lenge Blakely for so trivial an offence. I did hope you wanted 
me to call upon Miss Percival with an apology for your rude- | 
ness.” 

“By my life, George, youll run me mad! did I not know 
you were my friend I'd knock you down. What! make an 
apology to her?—never. If an apology is to be made it must 
come from her. Why did she not quit his arm at once? I'll | 
never speak to her again; I hate her, the wd l 

“Patience, Melville, patience.” 
' “Don’t tallk to me about patience;—will you or will you not 
act as my friend on this occasion? answer me at once and ex- 





plicitly.” 
“I do not like this business; can’t it be settled amicably? 
Let me reason with you on the folly and consequences of du- || 


elling.” 

“I will not; I desire to hear no reasoning; I have been in- 
sulted and pant for revenge;—answer my question; say yea or 
nay. If you refuse I think I can find some fiiend who will.” 

“As I said before, I do not like this business; but as you 
are determined to fight I suppose I must consent.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear George; now you have proved 
yourself, as I always deemed you, a friendindeed. Now for 
hed, and in the morning I will indite such a letter, as will |! 
awaken mister Blakely from all his dreams of self-consequence |) 
—T'll make him speak for once in his mother tongue!” 

Thus spake Felix Melville to his friend, George Lee, after | 
they had retired to a room at G——y’s tavern, on the night of || 
Friday, near the close of March, 18—. They were both resi. 
dent students at the Columbia college, and had, on the night} 
in question, obtained permissicn to remain in Washington for 
the two succeeding days. Melvile was a man, as he styled 
himself, of about nineteen years of age, and, as may be per- 
ceived, was possessed of high and strong passions. His pa-| 
rents were pious members of the church living in » Va.;! 
who being fully aware of his ungovernable temper, had sent || 
him to the aforesaid college in hopes that the excellent rules 
of the institution, by keeping him constantly enaged in study, 
&c., would be some restraint upon him until his own good | 
sense should point out the necessity of curbing his iaiitiane! 
disposition. 

George Lee was his senior probably one year, and was re- 
markable for his urbane manners and gentlemanly deportment. 
He also was from the “Old Dominion.” Strange to say, al- 
though of such opposite temperaments, they were intimate; in 
fact, so much so, that they were constantly called by their} 
fellow students—Damon and Pythias. | 

On the ensuing morning Melville arose early, and before 
his companion was awake, he had penned a most bloody- 
minded challenge. It was arranged that, sometime during 
the morning, George should tender the challenge and receive} 


j 
{ 
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“No, ’tis not well; curse his impudence, he looked over his 


|| tance shall no longer continue.” 


jhim. He is, as you see, quite furious, and 
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punctilious as a Spaniard in any thing touching his honor. He | 
soon overtook the companions. 

“Good morning, George. Ah, Felix, how do you do? Felix 
qui nihil debit.” 

“Sir,” replied Melville, “it is my desire that our acquain- 


“Longa est injuria.” 





*“Quicta non movere.” 
“You are an impertinent, audacious fellow, sir.” 





—= 


tion (durum telum necessitas,)—rest assured, sir, that nothing 
but blood,—will friend will arrange the preliminaries—name 
time, place, and weapons. FELIX MELVILLE, 
By Jupiter, he is in earnest, truly. However, tell the young 
gentleman that I will not baulk his warlike spirit. The sooner 
this affair is settled the better; therefore I name this this af. 
ternoon;—stop, let me see—I have an engagement this eyen- 
ing with some ladics, and it will not do to disappoint them, 
To-morrow, then—yes, to-morrow afternoon I will be at hig 
service—at four o’clock—place near Bladensburgh, with pis- 
tols. I'll send a fricnd to you. Good morning, George.” 
“Stop, Blakely, you do not recollect—to-morrow will be the 





“Sir, you are a brute.” 
“Brutum fulmen.” 
“Melville!” interrupted George, “let me entreat you, as you ; 
| value my friendship and your own honor, ccase. Let me x 
“Falsus honor juvat.” 

“Let me explain to Blakely, and my life on it he is not aware 
| that he has injured your feclings.” 

“Injuriarum, remedium est oblivio.” 

“Let me go, George, I will speak—I can stand this no longer | 


” 








sir; you 
“Stans pede in uno;” interrupted the incorrigible fellow. 


9 


due a gentleman: 
“Capias ad satisfaciendum.” 
“George, 1 can stay no longer, or I shall be tempted to cane | 
him on the spot. I leave it in your hands, but recollect, I ac- 





cept no apology; fight he shall.” 
Melville accordingly left them. 
“Blakely!” said George, “Melville thinks you have insulted 


” 





“Furiosus furore suo punitor!” 


| “Cease your confounded quotations for a few moments and 
ilisten tome. Melvilleis, I tell you, seriously offended,and——” 


“Cur non ego amicum offendam in nugis.” 
“Come, come; no more of your nonsense, or I shall get an- 





language? I tell you, unless this affair can be settled, it may 
eventuate in death!” 

“What do you mean? you cre surely jesting!” 

“I am glad you have descended from your hobby horse, but 
sorry to tell you that at this time nothing is farther from my 
thoughts than a joke.” 

“Non est jocus esse malignus; but explain!” 

“You accompanied Miss Percival from the party last night 
to her hone, did you not? 

“T did.” 

“Did you know that Felix escorted her there?” 

“Yes: and noticed that he paid but little attention to her 
while there, and when she left the room to return home I hap- 
pencd to be in the passage, and seeing him moving, as I thought, 
reluctantly towards her, influenced purely by philanthropic 
motives, 1 stepped up and offered my services, which were ac- 
cepted. He said something to me, of which I could only dis- 
tiuguish the words, “iny arm,” and is he really angry?” 

“He is; and declares that nothing but blood will appease 
him, I tried to reason with him on the folly of getting angry 
at such a trifle, but he would hear nothing. I am now the 
bearer of a challenge to you.” 

“OF a what!” 

“A challenge. I hope you will disclaim all intentions of 
insulting him.” 

“No, George; although I thought I was doing him a favor 
at the time; yet now, after he has applied all manner of op- 
probrious epithets to me in a spirit of rage and revenge, whilst 
I, thinking he was in jest, bore it like a spanicl. How con- 
temptible I must have appeared. Now he shall never know 
the truth.” 

“Blakely, my dear fellow, I am surprised beyond utterance. 
I little expected that yov could be made angry at the outbreak- 
ings of Melville’s passion. I thought you had known him too 
long and too well not to be acquainted with his unfortunate 
temper.” 

“I am not angry, George; Heaven knows I am not; but to 








an answer. After they had breakfasted, they strolled out || be treated as I have been, and that too by one I have loved as 
towards the capitol, but had not proeceded many squares when || a brother, and not even know he was really in a rage, is too 
George, happening to look around, discovered Blakely coming || bad. I can bear many things; but now my honor is impli- 


Sabbath!” 

“Better day the better deed. Excuse me, I see some ladies 
coming this way, with whom I am anxious to speak, Good 
morning, George. Let me caution you to be silent on this 
subject to every one.” 

Thus saying, he departed, muttering as he went, “Inter ar. 
ma, leges silent.” 

In the afternoon, Henry Danvers, an intimate friend of 
| Lee’s, waited on him, as Blakely’s second, to make the neces. 
sary arrangements. After much consultation, during which the 
affair was viewed “in all its bearings, they arrived at the con- 


“Sir, you have insulted me, and I demand that satisfaction || clusion that, if a reconciliation could not be effected between 


| the belligerants, at all risks the duel should be a bloodless one 
They formed their plans and separated, laughing heartily. 

Now let us turn, for a few moments, to the principals. Blakely 
spent the evening out, and was the life of the party. Never did 
he seem so cheerful, although occasionally ‘a change would 
come over the spirit of his dream” when he endeavored to 
| draw aside the veil of futurity, and catch a glimpse of the 
fates, to ascertain if his thread of life had been nearly spun 
}and Atropos was standing prepared to clip it; but he would 
isoon recover his former gaicty, and with a smiling face and 
joyous tones of voice, rally his fair friends upon some imag. 
ined conquest, or lay a “flattering unction to their souls.” He 
had already determined on the line of conduct he would pur- 





_gry myself. Will you listen to me and answer in your own | sue upon the approaching crisis, and was resolved that, if he 


fell, he would dic a murdered man. 


Melville was alone in the solitude of his chamber. For 
some time he sat gazing vacantly upon the bright fire that 
burned on the hearth with its fantastic motions, hissing noise, 
and creeping flames, like a “pyramid of snakes,” writhing and 
darting out their forked tongues, as though anxious to glut 
themselves upon all who came within their reach, then, start- 
ing up, as the recollection of home obtruded itself upon his 
mind, he seized a pen and wrote a last letter to his parents, in 
which, at some length, he bewailed his unfortune temper, be- 
sought their forgiveness, and bade them farewell forever. When 
he had finished, he sat leaning his head upon his hand, gloomily 
conjecturing the result of the morrow’s work. <A picture rose 
vividly before him: he beheld his bleeding corse carried on the 
shoulders of some kind friends to his father’s door. The bell 
is rung—an old man whose white locks have been thinned by 
times relentless hand, is seen approaching. “Alas.” he cries, 
“what poor unfortunate is this whose spirit has been called 
hence?” The answer is given: “Tis Felix, your son.” Gra- 
cious heaven! behold, stricken as with a thunderbolt, he falls 
senseless. An aged matron with benevolence beaming in her 
yet undimmed eye, comes forward, attracted by the noise. She 
sees the coffin which had been set down at the door, and the 
senseless body of the partner of her bosom lying prostrate, 
One look of surprise—one mental inquiry, and she conjec- 
tures that her youngest boy is dead. With a shrick of des- 
pair she rushes to the coffin and with frantic violence endeav- 
ored to tear off the lid to bchold once more the face of him 
she loved—her darllng boy. The shriek rang in his ears so 
startling, so plain, that, with a shudder, he sprang to his feet, 
and, for a few monients, could not convince himself that it 
existed only in his imagination. Another scene arose before 
him: he beheld his former friend lying dead, murdered by /his 
hands, and he a fugitive from justice, his conscience tormented 
by a thousand stings. Now began a struggle between pride 
and reason. He endeavored to check the rising sigh of re- 
gret for having yielded to passion’s powerful sway; but the bet- 
ter feelings of his nature at one time almost predominated, 
when, in imagination, he beheld the finger of scorn pointed 
at him. Maddened at the thought, he furiously rang the bell 


towards them. He, however, said nothing, being desirous of'| cated, and if I do not fight he and all who may hereafter hear of|| and ordered brandy. ‘To do him justice, however, he was not 


witnessing the conduct of his friend, who, although extremely | 


passionate, he knew possessed too much self-respect to proceed 
to“fisty cuffs” in a public street. Blakely was a young man of 
excellent talents, but rather pedantic; at least, we may be al. 
lowed so to judge, for he had acquired a habit of forcing latin 
puns and “saws” upon the ears of all who gave him an op- 
portunity. His disposition was amiable, and he was perfectly 
good-bumored, slow to anger, and studiously politely, but 


the circumstances will brand me with cowardice. That I can- 
not bear. Give me the challenge.” 

“I but performed a sacred duty in giving it to you; but, 
Blakely, for my sake, and for the sake of Miss Percival, do 
try and conciliate him.” 

“Malum consilinm.” So saying, he took the challenge and 
read it, interlarding as follows: Sir—You have grossly in- 
sulted me,—tender point,—conduct has been——early satisfac- 


in the habit of partaking of strong drink; in fact, he had hith- 
erto avoided it; but now, for his honor’s sake he deemed it 
necessary to keep up an excitement which, when reason re- 
sumed her throne, would, he knew, vanish and leave him again 
a prey to the keenest tortures. 

Sunday soon came. The sun rose beautifully clear and shed 
his vivifying beams upon the eath without a dimming cloud 
between. All nature seemed joyous and gay—the ficlds that 
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hed so long looked dark and gloomy under the stern frowns || the last few years. The Bible Society proposes to furnish every 
of a rigid winter, now assumed a smile of gladness to hail the || family in the earth with a copy of the holy Scriptures in its 


coming of a welcome spring. The little birds flitted from | 
bush to bush, raising their tuneful voices in strains of grateful 
adoration to Him who gave them being, for this additional 
token of his favor. As the day progressed the bells rang out 
a merry peal, expressing, by their very tones, a holy place. 
Crowds of people thronged the walks on their way to their 
respective places of worship with joyous expressions of 
countenance, congratulating each other on the delightful 
appearance of this day of rest. But, alas: there were two 
hearts that did not show this peaceful feeling. A night 
of reflection had convinced Blakely that he would face a vic- 
tim to the outbreaking of an unchecked passion, and his own 


native tongue, without note or comment. How noble the de- 
sign! Here is a proposition precisely the width of the Chris- 
tian’s heart—the same extent of the Apostolic commission 
and one in which all may cordially unite. 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on bigh, 
Shall we, to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 


Let each ask himself the question, what has the Bible done for 
me? and let the answer prompt hii to do all he can for those who 
are destitute. You can’t go yourself—send your deputy, the Bi- 
ble. It may be that that deputy will convert a heathen from 
the error of his ways, and thereby save a soul rom death. It 


{ulse estimate of honor. Melville was miserable and would |} will certainly civilize them, and enlarge their capacities for 
gladly have retracted his conduct on the preceding day, but'| the enjoyment of more happiness both here and hereafter. 
ra dared not. He had given a challenge—it had been ac-|| The object is noble, worthy the combined attention of all of 


cepted, and sooner than acknowledge his error and laugh at. 
the snetrs of a foolish world, he was resolved to brave the| 
wrath of an offended God and rush unbidden into his presence. 

At 3 o’clock the parties met at Bladensburgh, upon the spot 
hallowed as a place where freedom shed sad, bitter tears when 
her gallant sons, for once forgetting their ancestry, fled before 
the enemies of her soil. A few moments were vainly passed 
in endeavoring to effect a reconciliation. The arrangements 
were at length complete; the distance measured off—twelve 
paces—a large horse pistol was placed in the hands of each 
antagonist. They looked with some surprise at these unusual 
weapons in scenes like this, but said nothing, and took their 
assigned places. The word was given slowly and with dis- 
tinct utterance—one, two, three, four, five—fire. Blakely’s 
pistol was discharged high in air, while he fell to the earth, a 
ghastly looking wound appearing on his forehead. Melville 
stood for an instant “the silent image of despair;” then dash- 
ing to earth his murderous weapons flew to the dying man, 





exclaiming, ' 
“Curses on my passion! My generous friend, and have I 


murdered thee! Speak and bless me with forgiveness!” 

“Felix I forgive thee; may God so pardon me; but fly and 
save yourself, Tam a dying man: already do I fecl “life’s 
pulses quiver,” and in a few moments I shall——quit——this 
world.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Felix, “am I a murderer? Oh! fa- 
tal passion, and still more fatal aim!” 

“Fata viam invenient,” sighed Blakely, “but, Felix, fly!” 

Lee and Danvers hid their faces from the dying man with 
emotion that appeared beyond control, until hearing this, they 
roared with laughter. 

“Ruling passion strong in death!” shricked rather than spoke 
Lee, as he approached the late contending parties. Melville 
had thrown himself prostrate upon the earth beside his victim 
and was groaning in an agony of spirit. Blakely, hearing 
these unexpected sounds, raised himself upon his elbow and 
gazed with wonder. Lee stooped and whispered in his ear. 
He sprang upon his feet and shouted, “Not loaded with ball, 
say you? What, then, is this upon my face, hands, and clothes? 
Is it not blood?” 

“Blood! ha! ha! ha! No; ‘tis rasbury jam!” 

Imagine the scene that ensued—souflice it to say, that a pool 
of water effectually erased allappearance of Blakely’s wound,and 
they returned to town with far different feclings from those 
with which they left it. 

Miss Maria Percival, the innocent cause of the duel, was 
married three days afterwards to a gentleman from the west, 
to whom she had becn long betrothed. 








TEMPERANCE AND BIBLE SOCIETIES, 


BY Ss. J. H. 





Original. 





“The little child leaped from his mother’s arms, 
And stroked the ere: ted snake, and rofied unlurt 


Among his speckled waves, and wished hia hoine; 
And sauntering school-boys, slow returning, played 
At eve about the lion's den, and wove 


Into his shaggy mane fautastic flowers.” 

Temperance and Bible Socicties may be considered the 
prominent pioncers of the millenial day of glory. They are 
going before, crying in the wilderness, villages, towns, and 
cities, prepare ye the way, for the earth to keep jubilee a thous- 
and years! Where is the philanthropist whose bosom does 
not beat with exultation as he listens to the ery, and reflects 
upon the immense good done through the instrumentality 
these societies? And may we not safely call that man of 
a misanthrope who does not assist in rolling the wheels of each 
to the utmost verge of this green earth? The one is of Ameri- 
can, the other of English origin, and each is worthy the land 
which gave them birth; and in favor of each have been em 
ployed some of the ablest pens and most cloquent tongues for 


every name. God speed the enterprise to the full accom- 
plishment of its object. 

The Temperance Society proposes to make men sober and 
keep them so, that they may escape the numberless ills to 
which the intemperate are exposed in this life, and the awful 
denunciations, threatened in the Bible, in reference to the life 
tocome. Is not this a noble object? and must not that man 
be a perfect hater of his species who withholds his aid in a 
cause so glorious? Intemperance, like a desolating sirocco, is 
blighting into deformity all that is beauteous and lovely, and 
blasting in the bud many of the fair plants of promise who 
would otherwise spring up and beautify the earth. It sweeps 
through the land like a fearful deluge, leaving the foot-prints 
of ruin, wretchedness, and death. Many and deep have been 
the chasms made by it in the hopes and joys of dearest friends. 
Deep, long, and loud have been the wailings produced by this 
Babel monster. Many a towering intellect has been debased, 
the happiness of many families destroyed, the peace of com- 
munities ruined by this the most withering of all curses. The 
stroke of the fearful lightning is not more fatal or destructive. 
Could we paint on canvass the fatal effects of intemperunce, 
and exhibit a view of it, of all the sad sights this would be 
the saddest seen in time. Death on the pale horse, hurling 
his arrows in every direction could not equal it. Shelterless, 
weeping widows; penniless, defenceless, breadless, uneducated 
orphans are some of the bitter effects of this evil. Does not 
every man, every family, every community wish to avoid so 
dread acurse? Then aid the Temperance cause. It robs the 
carth of nothing but its tears and sorrows, and in return for 
these it fills the heart with joy and gladness. The Temper- 
ance cause, like the vow of Noah, is a most beauteous arch of 
promise. Could these societies be promoted, and the object 
for which they were originated obtain, we should soon 
begin to see the millenial sun of glory darting his cheering 
rays through the earth, kindling rapture in the eye of the de- 
vout and filling the soul with the most pleasing emotions, and 
as the sun in grandeur arose above the moral horizon the wil- 
derness would begin to bloom and put on the beautiful ap- 
| pearance of the rose, the solitary places would clap their glad 
| hands and utter their loud rejoicings, while the heathen would 
|take up the line of march and rejoicing pass along as a part 
of Christ’s inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
would leap for joy and praise the Savior as a part of his law- 
ful possession. 





No. IIL. 


Original. 


“Seek ye the kingdom of God.”? 

We are commanded to seek the kingdom; hence, there is an 
limplied ability on our part to obey the command, especially 
las a reward is promised to obedience. 

The obeying of a command by a free agent being the result 
of a determination of the will, it depends upon the relative 
force of the motives presented to the mind, whether the com- 
mand be obeyed or not. The presentation of motives in preach. 





|ing the gospel is the external means, appointed by our Hea- 


mentality by which the world is tobe converted. Do you not 
suppose that he who could have call’d more than twelve le- 
gions of angels to his aid, could have spread his authority 
with a whirlwind of might, sweeping away all opposition as 
chaff? Yea, but that was not the fiat: it pleased Him who 
formed the ear to speak unto it. Him who formed the under- 
standing to call it into action. And thus, when in the text, 
we are invited to scek the Kingdom of God, there is this great 
this overwhelming inducement held forth.—*All these things 
shall be added unto you.” Do you ask what things? “Verily, 
I say unto you, there is no man that hath forsaken houses, or 


venly Father for the establishing of His Kingdom—the instru- 











God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this present 
time, and in the world to come, life everlasting.” “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest: take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” “Let 
the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts and let him return unto the Lord, and-he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God for he will abundently par- 
don him,” O! reflect, but for a moment, on the unspeakable be- 
nevolence of our Heavenly Parent! He has not only given to 
us all, the capacity for endless joy, but offers on so easy terms, 
the means of its gratification: “Ask,” says the Lord Jesus, 
“and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” 


» Simply by seeking we shall find a source of trne happiness 
on earth, and a never ending glory in Heaven; for remember, 
“in our Father’s house are many mansions”—we are in the 
lower apartments, only, now; and all that are subjects of the 
Kingdom here, must of necessity, dwell hereafter, in the places 
which the King has gone before us to prepare. 

The preaching of the gospel, is as I have stated, the exter- 
nal means of converting the world; but this would be but as 
sounding brass without the internal coopcration of God’s Holy 
Spirit; it is “He that works in us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” The nature of the human mind is such that it can 
experience neither love nor hatred; friendship nor enmity, to- 
wards an object which it has never seen, and with which it is 
but slightly acquainted; such feelings are expericnced only 
after an intimate personal acquaintance with an object: when 
the character is known, then it is loved, or hated. Now, “no 
man hath seen God at any time, or can see Him;” how, then, 
are we to account for frail mortals loving an incomprehensi- 
ble Being, whom they have never seen, and the glory of whosc 
presence, none can behold and live? —Will it be said that love 
to God is excited by hearing the gospel preached and reading 
the Scriptures?—If that be the case, why so many “scorners 
in the congregation of the righteous? Why so many fruitless 
professors among God’s people, whose frozen hearts resist for 
years the influence of sacred truth, and at length, drop, un- 
scathed, into the cold, dark, grave—a more congenial clime to 
their benighted souls, 

If, then, simply hearing the word be insufficient to make us 
love Him, whose word it is, the loving of God must be refer- 
red to some other agency—“God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into your hearts’—“But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love.” 


It must not be understood, however, because the Holy Spirit 
is the efficient agent in converting a sinner that He exerts a 
compulsory power in doing so: there is no compuision in the 
matter. Sinners will be driven into punishment, but they arc 
led to repentance; and not led even unwillingly; but by the 
goodness of God which “makes them willing in the day of 
His power.” Neither must it be supposed that sinners them- 
selves, have nothing to do. After the spirit has testified with 
their spirits—“when they feel after God,” they must “seek” 
Him: they must “knock;” they must “ask;” and when “the door 
is opened” and grace given, they must “work out their awn 
salvation with fear and trembling,” “giving all dilligence to 
add to their faith virtue, &c. 2, Pet. 1.5. 7, 

This, then is the extent of human responsibility in view of 
salvation: the sinner is on the road to certain destruction; and 
hence if he continues in it he must inevitably perish. But 
God, in his infinite merey, has opened a way for his escape, 
and persuades him to flee from eternal ruin by every motive 
that can influence a reasonable creature, while He confers 
the ability to heed the admonition, and a willing heart to ac- 
cept the proffered mercy. If he does not accept it, he must 
abide the consequences as the just reward of his perverse 
guilty conduct. When, therefore, a sinner seeks the kingdom 
of God, and 1s saved he does so at the instance of the Holy 
Spirit—he is “constrained by the love of Christ.” And as 
it is probable, he would never have thought even of being 
saved, but at the suggestion of God’s Spirit, so he certainly 
could not have effected his own salvation unaided by the bles. 
sing of God; hence, salvation to sinners is a free gift, and he 
that is saved deserves no more reward for accepting the offers 
of mercy and allowing himeelf to be made holy and happy, 
than a starving man does for receiving food, or a beggar for 
accepting a new garment. On the contrary, when a sinner is 
lost he is deservedly punished for his crime in rejecting the 
Saviour. ‘The consequences are on his own head; for he not 
only refuses the offer of salvation, but it is his own free choice 
to be lost. 

Reflect then on the awful responsibility sustained by every 
one of us;—On the one hand we are invited by God’s Holy 
Spirit to come and drink of the living waters—“T'o buy wine 


parents, or brethren, or wife, or children for the kingdom of Vand milk without money and without price;” and affectionate. 














ly asked why do ye labor for that which satisfieth no 
will ye die! why will ye not come unto me that ye might have 

life?’ “As I live saith the Lord I have no pleasure in the death 

of the wicked.” And on the other hand:—We are warned to 

“flee from the wrath to come”—to kiss the Son, lest He be an- 

gry, and we perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled 

but a little’—“He that despised Moses’s law died without 

mercy under two or three witnesses, of how mucii sorer pun- 

ishment, suppose ye, shall he be worthy, who hath trodden | 
under foot the Son of God? What can be expected by the im 
penitent, as their future portion but the blackness of — 
for ever—and what is their present lot, but a fearful looking for 
of judgment and of fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries? 

Why, O why! do they continue impenitent one moment: 
why do they persist in grieving the spirit of God by neglecting 
its oft repeated assurances, that, if they arise and go to their 
Father, He will meet them, while they are yet afar off, put 
the best robes about them, and rejoice with His household? | 
Be assured “there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons who necd no 
repentance. But if the conversion of one sinner occasion joy 
in heaven how thrilling must be the interest which pervades the 
heavenly host when acompany of returning prodigals arise | 
to go unto their Father.” And shall poor worms of the Son 
dare diminish the joys of angels by not forsaking their sins? 
Behold the angelic choir awaiting with golden harps at the Por- 
tels of Paradise, to hail your departure from the dominion of 
sin—your entrance into the kingdom of heaven! —J. P. c. 














THE MISSIONARY CAUSE, 


Original. 


Messrs Epitors: Allow mea corner of your journal, in 
which to say a few words in behalf of one of the most benev- 
olent and praiseworthy enterprises, that can engage the atten- 
tion mankind—I mean the missionary cause. And certainly, 
if there be an object upon earth, which the glorified inhabi- 
tants of heaven look upon and regard with more concern than 
another, it is that of bringing to the knowledge of the truths 
of the gospel of the son of God, the poor benighted and igno- 
rant heathen who are living “without God and without hope in 
the world.” 

I had the pleasure of attending a missionary meeting held 
on last monday night in the Light street church and my heart 
rejoiced exceedingly to hear from the lips of the eminent Mr. 
Bangs and Mr. Kenneday of New York, of the prosperous 
condition of Missionary affairs. While speaking upon this 
subject, permit me to ask when will the fashion of reading 
dull and irrelevant reports at such meetings, be at an end; 
twenty five minutes of the valuable time of that interest- 
ing and profitable meeting were consumed in a report purport- 
ing to be of the society’s proceedings, but in truth a few 
speculative remarks upon the benefits and prospect of the 
Missionary establishment. Mr. Bangs was elegant in his ad- 
dress, and told in a style which could not fail to affect his 
hearers many highly interesting and important truths con- 
nected with the subject. Being the corresponding secretary 
of a very large society he necessarily possesses an extensive, 
acquaintance with Missionary matters; in drawing upon his 
fund of knowledge on the occasion alluded to, he exhibited 
the mind of a giant in learning and the pleasantness and fa- 
miliarity of a friend in expression. 

Mr. Kenneday delivered his sentiments in a pleasant and 
imaginative style, and gave evidence that he too had been 
warmly engaged in this vast and important work. Some re- 
marks were made by J. A. Collins, G. G. Cookman and the 
venerable Doctor Bond—these gentlemen are all favorites of 
the people of Baltimore and would be listened so with interest 
and pleasure on any occassion. A collection was made 
amounting to about $700. 

The inhabitants of this city I think are decididly in favour 
of the Missionary cause, and contribute frequently of there 
ability and abundance to the furtherance of it great designs. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


”” Why have a double claim upon us, for we have in possession the || were supported by arms, and war was the business of nations 


lands and rivers of the former, while thousands of the latter || —when conquest of territory was the great object of kings— 
|are enslaved among us. It is our duty, and the obligation || courage, martial prowess, was glory. The ready sacrifice of 


ritual instruction for the wrongs we have done them, and 
which we can atone for in no other way. It is pleasant to 
the bosom of the philanthropist to bear witness, of that wil- 
lingness of’ the church to repair the breaches which as a pco- 
ple we have made, and as we live in the enjoyment of peace 
and plenty, and the beautiful donations of a kind heaven, we 
should cheerfully dispose of a portion of our substance, in 
order that it may be the means of bettering the conditions of 
men in less favorable circumstances. 





The expenditures of the society, I have spoken of have 


the institution is at present seven thousand dollars in debt. | 
Surely the people of American communities, scattered over | 
the most delightful portion of the globe, will liberally con- 
tribute to the promotion of so great and good a design, | 





and speedily relieve the society of so considerable a debt. | 


May the Missionary cause continue to flourish until every 
heathen under heaven shall come up to the cross of the Re- | 
deemer, and become the fruits of his salvation. R. 








- LITERARY NOTICES.  —s 





American Montuty.—The march number of this excellent 
periodical is before us, sustaining in every respect the high 
literary reputation it has acquired. The publishers announce 
to their patrons, that they have effected an arrangement with 
Robert M. Bird, esq. and that gentleman is now associated | 
with Mr. Hoffinan and Park Benjamin, in the management 
of the magazine, which is published simultancously on the | 
first day of every month, in New York, by George Dearborn | 
& Co., in Philadelphia by T.Cotrell Clarke, in Boston by Otis | 
Bruades & Co. 





KnickerpockER.—We have the February issue of this ma 
gazine, which we presume must have missed the fast mail, or | 


been very considerable, and I learned from Dr. Bangs, that 


rest heavily upon us, to give thesc injured people mental spi- life for the public good was sung as the highest praise. ‘It ig 


good for a brave man to die fighting for his country, and fall- 
ing in the front of the battle.’ Incited by their poets, urged 
by the example of their fathers and the lessons of their moth. 
ers, death on the battle-field was embraced as a prilege. De. 
cius, arrayed in his pontifical robes, rode into the midst 
of the enemy, and fell, fighting, a sacrifice for his country, 
The tide of bable was turned in favor of the Roman arms, 
This was esteemed an offering to the gods, and like prayer, 
the offering begat the blessing. The act was a patriotic one 
—why call it a superstition? Brutus ‘slew his best lover for 
ithe good of Rome.’ This act would honor any time. Could 
‘it have been done by judge and jury, no doubt he would havo 
|preferred it. Where is the patriotism now that yields the pri. 
\vate friend to Rome? 

The rude soldiery of the oarly republics required such in- 
|stances of devotedness, as examples, to keep alive in their 
/bosoms a martial spirit—and the necessity was answered, 
| History is full of these remarkable deeds, giving to the patriot. 


||ism of the ancients the appearance of an impulse rather than 





‘of a principle, of a passionate love, rather than of a holy re- 
gard. But to love one’s country dearly, is the first step 
‘to loving the world well; and as the heathen worship of 
false gods is the beginning of religion, so this blind and 
;headlong passion for country is the beginning of a universal 
philanthropy. ‘The Indian never took this first step, and makes 
|no approaches to the second. He has no country. He loves 
|the scalps of his enemies, and his glory is successful revenge. 
es has no country but the buria!-place of his fathers; he has 
no works of art, no ponderous trophies to bind him to the soil. 
Wherever the forests wave and the wild deer roams; wherever 
jis the canopy of heaven and the guidance of the stars, there 
is the Indian’s country; and however he may respect the graves 
of his kindred, as he shoulders his gun and whistles his dog, 
|in search of a new home, he solaces himself with the thought 





had the misfortune to be “frozen up” some where in its pas- || that the departed are pursuing the chase in the hunting-grounds 


sage from New York to this city, as it is generally one of the | 
most punctual publication in this country. The delay how- | 
ever, is in a great degree atoned for by the valuable papers’ 
contained in the number, we extract— 

PATRIOTISM. 


From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 

Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 

It is a dropsied honor: good alone 

Is good, without a name: vileness is so; 

The property by which it is should go, 

Not by the title.—Shakspeare. 


Our ideal of the patriot is a very exalted character. When 
a great man dies, and he is called a patriot, we gather about 
him all the virtues, and esteem him a kind of good among 
other men. We think of him as gentle and merciful, gener- 
ous and devoted; as having lived for great ends, and as having 
been endowed with enlarged powers of understanding. In 
person, we imagine him tall and venerable; his head covered 
with hoary hair; his port erect and dignified; a placid dignity 
reigns in his countenance; a winning grace and ease appear 


in all his movements. Nothing disturbs the calm thoughtful- i 


ness of his demeanor; and his eyes seem to be looking far 
around him, beyond all other’s gaze, as if taking in the know- 
ledge of that future which the present is forever sealing for 
eternity. 








‘of the ‘sweet south west,’ and enjoying an elysium of bliss 


‘in the land of the Great Spirit. 


But the modern patriot is the philanthropist; he feels that 
|no permanent good can be produced for the soil of his nativity, 
| which will not benefit mankind at large. He looks beyond 
the narrow circle of his own advantage, to the large brother- 
hood of nations, and sees the bearing of every political and 
moral act—for moralists are the best patriots—upon the long 
chain of government around the globe. 

It is this enlarged regard that renders the patriot now in- 
finitely superior in fact, though less remarkable in individual 
acts, to the patriot of the old world, who looked upon his coun- 
try as the limit of his benevolence, and upon the human race, 
without his territory, as his natural enemies. 

It is, when judged by this standard, that Bonaparte sinks 
in the scale of greatness, and that Washington rises far above 
all. For whatever advantages may have resulted to Europe 
from the wars of Bonaparte—irom the breaking up of time- 
honored abuses—from the overturning of thrones that had 
become incrusted and firm in the very miseries of the human 
race—we must view them as the accidental results of his am- 





| bition rather than the design of his conduct.* He was like 


the river that, swollen by the mountain streams, overflows its 


To be styled a patriot is a rare honor. Few men are per- | banks, and bears desolation in its progress, but which fattens 
mitted toenjoy thisembalming. Patriots live in stormy times, | the soil it desolates, covering the rocks with verdure, and ma- 
and seem to be born either to save or dignify the downfall of | king the barren fields glad in an unwonted harvest. 





It afforded me hapiness to hear that Missionaries were station- 
ed along the whole of our western frontier, beyond the rocky 
mountains in Africa, and among the islands of the seca. 
Surely God will give efficiency to his own work and assist 
his people to send the news of salvation to those who are 
“perishing for lack of knowledge.” As professing Christians 
we should feel ourselves bound, to do all that in our power 
lies, towards the conversion our fellow men, and we are called 
upon to contribute of our substance, that we may hear some 
small part, in spreading the glad tidings of salvation “from 
the rivers to the ends of the earth; and as a nation the abo- 
rigines of our happy America and the inhabitants of Africa 


What sublimer spectacle can be pointed out | 
in the annals of history, than the self-immolation of the Ro- | 
man senate, at the irruption of the Gauls into their city? All 
brave means had been tried, and they fell, ‘in fortune pristine | 
honorumque aut virtutis insignibus, vestiti;’ seated in their 
ivory chairs, each one a throne, clothed in their robes of state, | 
adorned with the badges of honorable deeds, they awaited | 
their fate with unshrinking fortitude. Their beards swept | 
their breasts, and majesty sat upon their brows. In them | 
Rome perished; and when the impious Gaul plucked one of | 
them by the beard, an indignity was offered, which could not 
be atoned for by the death of the barbarian. Contention would 
have been disgrace: they themselves atoned for all indignities, 
and consecrated the ruin of their country by the devotion of 
their sacrifice. What pillaging of temples, what mutilating 
of shrines, what desecrating of alters, can compare with this 
sacrilege toward men ‘simillimos Dei!” Had these men lived 
in our age, they would have be been the Otises, the Adamses, 
the Warrens of the revolution. 

Patriots are those who set a high example of those virtues 
which are most needed for their age. Hence the different hues 
this character wears at different times. When governments | 


a government, 





We must not be misled by the showy deeds and splendid 
achievements of a confined and circumscribed devotion. Let 


us not measure our love nor regulate our actions by models 


that are only admirable when viewed in connection with the 





time at which they occurred, and with the people of an illite- 


‘rate generation. Perhaps it is the study of ancient literature 
that introduces such false ideas into our minds, of what we 


owe ourselves in contradistinctien to the world; that arrays us 


'|so hastily in warlike trim against any that step upon our toes; 


that for lack of some opportunity, like the straits of Thermo- 
pyle, of chivalric daring, marshals state against state, and 


|, section against section, and anon ‘talks of guns, and drums, 


and wounds.’ . 

We beg to bear the testimony of our admiration to that love 
'of country which is confined to the spot where I was born. 
We honor that enlargement of mind which thinks our town 
the best town that ever was, and my father’s sheep the best 
Re sed wb? 0 Berrecelncalemtiarses 2 oaks iam aaa eee Sa 


* Bonaparte certainly struck a strong blow for liberty in his contempt for 
the Pope. Religious freedom is the’foundation of political freedom. The 
pilgrims sowed the seeds of the American revolution unwittingly. They 
taught their children that they might read and understand the Bible; and 
they, from the plain gospel, learnt their birth-right—Liberty. An estab- 
lished church and cred is to men’s souls what an established throne is to 
| their bodies. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


ar PP SS re a a 
Turn now your gaze toward the east and you will trace th 


sheep ever shearcd. We have a deep sympathy with the man 
who, in thinking of his country, dwells chiefly on his own 
state, confines his interest to his own town. Suchaman will, 
very probably, in thinking of his own town, have his own 
house in his mind’s eye, and in considering his own house, 
circumvolve, and finally settle gracefully into a sublime con-| 
ception of himself. Ye shadcs of plain farmers, who are al-! 
most forgotten by name, but who fell the first for liberty, look | 
down and pity our infirmities! Not one of you bore so eu- 
phonious a name as Leonidas, for it was not anticipated at 
your christening that you were to make so conspicuous a fig- 
ure in history. But you fought not for fame; so it matters not 
if you be called Timothy, or Nathaniel, or Nehemiah. There 
was a man once, called Peter, who was a good patriot, for he 
descended from a throne to learn a trade or trades, that he 
might civilize his country; and they called him Peter the Great 
ever after: and we herewith dub you great, in spite of your! 
names—as great as Leonidas. O, Timothy the Great, Na-| 
thanicl the Great, Nehemiah the Great, look down and pity | 
our infirmities! | 

It certainly is very honorable for dairy-women to vie in| 
cheeses. It is praiseworthy to make very large and good! 
cheeses and to stamp the name of the town where they were 
made upon them. Nay, more; it is well for a town to boast! 
of its cheeses, and its fat cattle; and we love to see the hat of 
a man a little on one side of his head, as he keeps the flies 
off the prize ox at a cattle show. A little weak ostentation 
becomes the occasion very well. But when you come to brag- 
ging about New York or New Fngland, in indiscriminate 
praise of the one and condemnation of the other; or when 
non-slave-holding states get to damnning slave-holding states 
up and down; and vice versa, forgetting all their pristine glory 
in 2 common cause, for themselves and mankind, we begin to 
speculate upon patriotism, and to wonder what Washington 
thinks and what he says to his soldiers in heaven with him. 

If every man were a true patriot, the millenium would 
have already arrived; for the true patriot will neither injure 
his own country nor another, because he knows that every 
wrong will react upon himself. Wars then would be done 
away, which have been the great drawbacks upon the civili- 
zation of the globe, by interrupting the pursuit of those peace- 
ful occupations which lead men, step by step, to knowledge, 
and so on to virtue. 

The standing armies of Europe are a moral curse to the 
world. They foster in the community a set of men who live 
upon excitement; who have almost nothing at stake, in com- 
mon with the rest of the inhabitants; who feel little interest 
in the moral movements of the time, but who rejoice in war 
and dissention, as the steps to promotion. With all honorable 
exceptions, enough has happened to prove that a soldier’s life 
is a dangerous one for the morals—a poor school in which to 
prepare a man for the discharge of quiet duties, and for the 
performance of those every-day pursuits which are carrying 
the world along in the way to perfection. Soldiers, then, are 
not the only nor the necessary patriots of a country. Every 
man who does well in his profession, is a patriot. To make shoes 
is as honorable as to cut throats, All men, whatever their oc- 
cupation, who regard the interests of their country, are pa- 
triots. ‘To be a man is greater than to be a king,’ and occu- 
pation cannot take away this birth-right. The poor man, who 
toils hard that he may educate his children, and the poor wldow, | 
who does mean offices that she may get money to clothe her 
fatherless little ones and make them tidy enough to go to the 
district school, are patriots—both he and she. 

The men who fought for liberty, and gained it, possessed |! 
no new powers. They but exerted energies that had slum- 
bered in the human mind for ages! And it is a set of cant 
phrases and meaningless forms, that cause man to put himsclt'l 
low, not in humility, for he is wicked and grasping in his rags, 
but in an habitual and inherited abasement be‘ore certain ac- | 
cidental circumstances of life different from, but not morally | 
better, than his own. | 

May every American at least, whether a leader of armies, |! 
or a private soldier—whether a senator or a door-keeper—| 
whether an owner of the soil, or a breaker of the glebe—| 
whether rich or poor, fecls himself a patrict! No splendid | 
train of events are necessary to give him this title; no a 
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sive butcheries of his kind are requisite to form this charac- 
ter, He may gain it in the honest discharge of his social 
duty, by keeping aloof from the vortex of party, and bearing 
his testimony, by the light God has shed abroad in his heart, 
to what he thinks to be right and expedient for his country. 

Cambridge, (Mass.,) 1837. J. N. B 

-We have just received the number for March; its contents 
are valuable and interesting. 

Baily & Burns are the agents of the Knickerbocker for this 
city. 


Lapy’s Boox.—The January issue we received in February, 
and the February not at all. The number for March has come 
to hand: it is made up almost entirely original pieces from the 
pens of eminent writers. Mrs. Hale, the present editor ex- 
hibits both taste and talent in a great degree in the prepara- 
tion of the matter for her very interesting journal. 
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beautiful Patapsco winding its way through the deep valley 
overleaping the barriers of nature and of art glistening in 
the sun, and sending up its unwearied voices among the steep 
banks and hills—here its sparkles and ripples like the gaiety 
of youth—further it seems smoothed down like the brow of 


contemplative manhood, or ruffled now and then as with the 
frown of passion or of care—yet further in the distance its 
silver hue and noiseless, placid surface seem an emblem of old 
age—till like this it will disappears. Pass down to yonder 
point in front, and you will have a yet finer view of the river 
| from its entrance to its exit. Mark how it enters on the scene, 
| like royalty itself, as if all must give place to its power or its 
‘charms. Now tread with me along this narrow rugged path 
emblem of our probationary life and we shall arrive at yon 
|rocky, precipitous bank, where the humbled stream scems to 
|ask leave to pass. Below you will mark the deep channel in 
| the rock and the light bridge that seems hung in mid-air, and 
still further beneath you the many forges breathing out un. 
ceasingly their volumes of flame and smoke, lending dark- 
ness to the day and brilliancy to the night—like that holy re- 
ligion which bids prosperity be anxious and affection smile.— 
But it is time we retrace our steps to the Institute, which in 
| the attractions of the scene we had well might forgotten.—It 
stands upon the summit of the hill, mistress of the scene! it 
fronts toward the south. The style and proportions of this ed- 
ifice are purely Grecian, reflecting no small credit on its de- 
signer, Mr. R. Long, Architect of this city. Its front meas- 
ures about one hundred feet—its depth fifty. The centre of 
the front projects some twenty feet and is adorned with onc 
Jonic Portico ten feet in depth, and rising to the roof. The 
material is squared granite, of that beautiful white species so 
/seldom seen. The basement comprises a dining-hall fifly by 
‘eighteen feet in the west wing—a kitchen and laundry in the 
‘centre, with bath and other rooms in the eastern wing. In the 
| front projection on the first floor are two drawing-rooms—in 
|their rear a long parlor and in either wing chambers. In 
|the wings of the second story are dormitories fifly by cigh- 
teen feet—in the centre the recitation-room and chapel—and 
jin front chambers. In the attic are six large chambers. 
| There are sufficient accommodations afforded for the princi- 
| pal, assistants, visitors and one hundred pupils. The whole 
house is well warmed by hot air from furnaces in the base- 
ment, and in summer the cool breezes may have access on 
every quarter. The rooms, our liberally furnished—and the 
| scholar supplied without extra charge with every convenience. 
| This edifice has already cost the trustees more than $20,000. 
It yet exceedingly needs a ful] endowment of library and ap- 
| paratus, astronomical, philosophical, geographical, and musical, 
which it is hoped many be obtained from the judicious liber- 
|ality of the legislature or from private generosity. Would it 
| indeed be too much to expect from the female portion of com- 
‘munity that chey should unite in accomplishing the facilities 
| for the finished education of their own sex, which the other 
have so generously commenced?— 
We conclude this hasty notice with the expression of a well- 
advised conviction that there is not in the United States so 


Lapies Macazine.—Once ina while a number of this pe- 
riodical reaches us. We have received the issue for March, 
which is inferior to none that we have yet had the pleasure of 
examining. 








TO EVA. 


Original. 

I claim thee not—I cannot keep 
Thee with me here, 

Voices are calling thee away 
Than mine more dear, 

Go meet thy friends upon the beach! 
They’re waiting thee, 

Mid other forms and brighter eyes 
Think not of me. 


Go, bless another with the love 
I cannot ask, 

Mid dreams of radiant happiness 
Still fondly bask; 

Gather around thee faces glad 
In lighted hall, 

And give to him—the chosen one, 
Thy heart—thy all. 


Yet, Eva let me turn to thee 
In after years, 

And wake the memory of the past, 
Though dash’d with tears: 

Still let me gaze upon that eye— 
That thonghtful brow, 

And cherish still within my breast, 
What I feel now. 





O had my hand been free as thine, 
We might have met 

Without that hopelessness of soul 
Which haunts me yet;— 

But these are idle musings now— 
Mysterious fate 

Breaths chillingly within my ear, 
“Too late—too late!”? 


O may thy days flow on, as bright 
As summer streams,— 

Still living pleasantly as now 
Mid fancy’s dreams; 

And when thy sun of life goes down 
The western sky, 

May not one cloud of doubt or dread 


Before thee lie. IL TRISTO. 





PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Original. 





This edifice designed for conferring a liberal education upon 
our young females owes its origin to the enlarged views and 


public spirit of a few gentlemen at Ellicotts Mills and its , : 
neighborhood. Their attention had been often turned by its || large and splendid an establishment erected solely for female 


own attraction and the frequent notice of strangers to one of | education—and that there is none in which the same advan- 
the lofty heights which contribute to the exceedingly roman- | tages may be enjoyed at so low a price. Its terms for board 
tic beauty of their district—and in a happy hour the thought |) 2"¢ tuition are but two hundred and fifty dollars per year and 
suggested itself’ of crowning its summit with a structure which from this, twenty per cent is deducted to clergymen and 
should be an offerring to the public service and an ornament || those who send more than one child—it opens in Apr il. The 
to their village, and thought was soon matured into resolve and || Institution will no doubt receive a large and liberal patronage 
execution. A site of twelve acres was readily secured partly and this, if its conduct correspond to its exterior, it will surley 


by donation and partly by purchase which with a charter ob. || deserve. 
tained from the legislature formed the foundation of the “Patap. 
sco Female Institute.” From the enterprise and perseverance 
of two years an establishment has arisen, which in regard 
to itself and its object deserves more than a passing notice. 

Before describing the building however, and its destined || 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have received a number of communications since our last, some we have 
examined, and it is our purpose to pay respect to the remainder as early as 
practicable.—*Hope,” by Floardo.—“Scraps No. 21,”—and “Lines,” by 
E. C. are on file for publication.—“Stanzas,” addressed to any very good 


appropriation, we must not overlook what constitutes its cheifest 
charm—the picturesque romantic beauty of its surrounding 
scenery. This has not been, nor could be embraced in the 
engraving—and laguage is scarcely more adequate. Nature 
renders not her charms—her votary seeks them not—by proxy 
their communion must be immediate—they must see eye to 


eye;—and we hardly know the spot when she presents her- | 


self to her admirer clothed in more glorious apparel. 








and very beautiful girl, by S. A. R. will be published.—“The Mysteries of 
Love,” chapter 2. was received too late for this number. 

The poetry by “William,” will require pruning before it is presented to our 
“friends” in print, and if in passing through the mill, it shall come out 
not shaved too closely we will publish it. The tad, who informs us “frankly” 
that he has been rejected by the “New York Mirror,” is informed frankly 
of course that he has also the pleasure af being rejected by the “Monu- 
ment.”’—We are pleased to hear that our early correspondent “Nemo” is 
still living, and would like to see him at our office. 


As you stand in yonder portico and cast your eye toward || We have received several pieces of originat music, the productions of a lady 


the right it passes over the neat village nestling in its shelter- 


of Cambridge, Maryland, one of them is in preparation for next week, the 
remainder shall appear hereafter. 


ed valley, and roves far and wide over undulating fields, ver- || yaybe we should apologize to our subscribers for furnishing them at a hecry 
dant with wheat or spotted with herds and the habitations of 


men—varied by ravines and outlined by the dim woods—pre- 
senting (rare sights!) the union of beauty and usefulness and 


(yet more rare!) assuring the promise of future plenty by || zyitors who may copy articles from the Monument, will do us the fevor ta 


present largess of delight. 


additional expense with so many original numbers with plctes, music, etc. 
Should we in this way impose too much upon good natnre, we hope we may 
be reminded of the fact, and vice versa—*it is a poor rule that wont work 
both ways.’ 


credit “The Baltimore Monument.” 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


GERALDINE,. 
oR, 
MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 
(4 Metrical Un-Romance.) 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 
Original. 

Fair Geraldine sat in her balcony, 

And gazed on the stream that flowed beneath, 
Where the moonlight was falling tremblingly 


On the waters, just stirred by the night-wind’s breath. 


She was leaning against the balustrade; 

Gne soft little hand supported her head, 

And the other held a guitar, whose pow’rs 

Of music oft smoothed her lonely hours; 

And her locks of Jong and raven hair 

Were straying loose in the cool, fragrant air— 
For the stream was not wide, that flowed beneath, 
And its opposite banks were decked with bowers. 
So the night-wind bore on its balmy breath 

The freshness of waters—the perfume of flowers. 
Her dark blue eyes, with their radiant flashes, 
Were half hid by their long and silken lashes. 

As the rays of the moon, so pure and serene, 

Fell o’er the features of Geraldine, 

Though daylight there the rose might trace, 

Most pallid seemed her lovely face. 

Her fair soft bosom gently heaved; 

But whether with pleasure, or whether she grieved 
I know not and deem scarce she could tell 

Why her bosom throbbed with that tender swell. 
Perchance she was thinking of him, that day 

She had turned in very scorn away; 

For, though he was talented she deemed, 

Nor very uncouth to maiden’s glance, 

To the young enthusiast he seemed 

To have too litte of “dear romance.” 

He had not addressed her with humblest air, 

He had not styled her “my lady fair,”’ 

Nor had he sworn, like a faithful knight, 

To uphold the charms of his lady bright, 

Nor had he ever by moonlight play’d 

Beneath her lattice a serenade. 


In books of ancient minstrelsy 

She had read with pleasure the tales they told, 
And oft, in a voice of melody, 

Had sung those lays of the days of old: 

And one there was her favorite, 

Which she often trilled at the hour of night~ 
For in sooth her young and romantic heart, 
Admired both the lover’s and maiden’s part; 
And now she took her light guitar, 

And sent o’er the waters its notes afar, 

And breathed its trembling chords along, 
With a soft, sweet voice, the following song: 


ELLEN DE LISLE. 


The night was all mildness: 
A bard, from the grove, 
Notes of passion and wildness 
Awaked to his love: 

“My harp murmurs sadly, 
When breathing to thee, 
And my bosom beats madly— 
Thou smile’st not on me: 

Deem not I speak boldly, 
When praying thee smile, 

And treat me not coldly— 
Dear Ellen De Lisle. 


‘When foemen are routed 
Before my red sword, 

Whose name is then shouted? 
Thy name—my watch-word. 

My faulchion hath ever 
Defended thy fame, 

And my harp ceases never 
Thy charms to proclaim; 

Then, loveliest and dearest, 
Upon thy bard smile, 

And he’ll e’er praise the fairest— 
Sweet Ellen De Lisle.” 


She appeareth—the bright one,— 
Her accents are bland, 

A kerchicf—a white one— 
She waves in her hand: 

“TI respond to thy passion; 
To-morrow’s fair sun 

Sees the bridal procession 
Move gallantly on.”? 

His sorrows are over, 
And ever will smile 

On her husband—her lover— 
Fair Ellen De Lisle. 


Searce had the last notes died away 

Of the melting voice, that had trilled the lay; 
And scarce her guitar’s last murmurings 

Had fainted along the trembling strings; 

When music again with tender flow 

Rose from the silvery wave below. 

The maiden anxiously fooked to see 

Whence came the sweet sounds of minstreley. 
She saw a boat on the waters near, 

And in it stood a cavalier; 

His garments were all of a sable hue, 

And concealing his face from the maiden’s view, 


His broad slouched hat and drooping plume 
Cast o’er his features a shade of gloom. 
O’er his tall form was a mantle thrown, 
And he touched a guitar with skillful hand, 
And, as its soft numbers were flowing on. 
He sang these words in accents bland: 
SONG. 
O touch again thy light guitar! 
As soft and sweet its music floats 
To list’ning ears, as if it were 
An angels hand that waked the notes. 
Enraptur’d while those sounds I hear 
Dark sorrow’s pangs disturb me not, 
{ feel as if I had no care, 
Or else that care were all forgot. 
Then touch again thy light guitar; 
As soft and sweet its music floats 
To list’ning ears, as if it were 
An angel’s hand that waked the notes. 


Let anguish come—let stern fate low’r, 
Against my bosom’s peace to war; 
On ime is lost their direct pow’r, 
When list’ning to thy light guitar: 
For, when thy fingers kiss the strings, 
Each strin’, responsive to the kiss, 
Sweet o’er the mind its magic flings, 
And soothes the saddest soul to bliss, 
Then touch again thy light guitar; 
As soit and sweet its music floats 
To list’ning ears, as if st were 
Au angel’s hand that waked the notes. 


The lady had bent, with attentive ear, 
The softest sound of that voice to hear; 
For it seemed the vow e of one, who well 
Could wake sweet music’s gentlest spell: 
But this che not-d more than all— 
That tiie song of sorrow seemed to tell, 
And e’er and anon she had beard the fall 
Of a pensive sigh in the music’s pause; 
And much she wished to learn the cause 
Of the grief of liim, who so sweetly sang: 
And perchance the thought in her bosom sprang, 
That hers was the power to drive away 
The care, which had ma ‘¢ his breast its prey, 
Else why had he co.ue at the moonlight hour— 
An hour devoted to love alone— 
To sing, in such a melting tone, 
To his hight guitar 50 wear her bow’r? 
Urged by this wish to learn . is woe, 
She breathed to her g .itar again, 
Whilst, at every paus of her voice’s flow, 
‘Tbe stranger sang in answering strain: 
DUETT. 
Ludy. 
Say, stranger, why 
Dost thou t us sigh 
Awid thy melody? 
Is then thy fate 
So desolate— 
O1 wiiy those sighs from thee? 
Stranger. 
Yes, lady fair, 
The deepest care 
Is preying on my heart; 
And, would’st thou know 
Wheuce comes this woe, 
Bright on, its cause thou art, 
Lady. 
Say, how have I 
Taught thee to sigh? 
For never wilfully 
ly me to oue 
Has wrong been done— 
How have | injured thee? 
Stranger. 
Thou dost not ween 
How oft Pve seen 
That form—those eyes before; 
Long since one flame 
My heart became, 
I could not but adore. 
Lady. 
If I might claim 
To kuow thy name, 
Whence art thou, would’st thou tell, 
The cloud, love now 
Casts o’er thy brow, 
Love miglit himself dispel. 


Stranger. 
Those words have made 
My sorrows fade; 
But—see tis morning’s light!— 
At evening hour, 
Beneath thy bow’r, 
Tl sing thee alli—good night! 


He raised his slouched hat from his brow 

And, waving it, bowed a parting bow; 

Then seized with a manly grasp the oar. 

And turn’d his light boat from the shore. 

The maiden watched by the moony beam 

That boat, as it glided down the stream, 

Until o’er the waters it faded far, 

Towards where glowed the hesper star; 

And nought there she saw save the rippling ceas, 


Se 


And nothing she heard but the voice of the breeze, 
And the waves, as they gently were-dashing o’er 
The pebbles upon the moonlit shore. 


Long had he gone when Geraldine 

Still thought of that form of noble mein. - 
Oft came the question—who could he be?—~ 
He was surely skilled in miustrelsy; 

And his voice was one of sweetest tone— 
Such as a maiden’s ear to charm,— 

And he seemed to be a gallant one, 

For his was a tall and manly form; 

In jetty ringlets waved his hair 

Over a forehead high and fair; 

And his eye be amed bright from a Jong dark lash, 
And bis lip was half hid by a curled moustache. 
All these the maiden well could see, 

For the moon shone very brilliantly, 

And on bis face she had deeply gazed, 
When at parting his plumed hat he raised. 
In sooth, he was such as her musings e’er 
Had framed for a gallant cavalier. 

The lady slept, and then she dreamed 

Of one with a dark cloak o’er him flung, 
And still to deeply list she seemed, 

While to his guitar he sottly sung. 


Of what mused the lady the after day 

Until the approach of another eve? 

Strange visions did her faucy weave 

Of him, who had trilled *neath the moony ray. 

Not a thonght within her bosom woke 

Of the handscme young and brave Eugene; 

Though, his passion in purase of romance bad be spoke, 
He onc hai won bright Geral..ine: 

But he now was forgot by the changeful fair, 

And the unknown one was all her care. 


At length the evening came once more, 

With its beautiful stars and its balmy breeze, 
And the moonlight again was trembling o’er, 
In their gentle flow, the > parkling seas. 

In her balcony sat the lady again, 

And soon her stranger lover’s strain 

Once more the expectant fair oue heard, 

And de+ ply she lis.ed each Jove breathed word: 


SERENADE. 


Listen, gentle lady, listen, 

Wile the moou her w igic flings, 
And above the bright stars glisten, 

For to thee a lover sings— 
One, whose heart beats deep and strong 
For the lady of his song. 


If thou would’st my name discover, 
Would’st thou know from whence I come; 
A bold bandit is thy lover, 
And the wildwoed is hb 5s home: 
Cau’st thou stand by Elburt’s side? 
Wilt thou be an outlaw’s bride? 


Wilt thou dwell in forest bowers? 
With the bandit wilt thou go? 

Happily shall pass tuine hours, 
Where the fair wild flowers grow, 

And thy lover’s heart shall be 

Chan eless in its faith to thee. 


Let thine eyes, whose radiance flashes 
Soft are you will orb’s above, 

From beneath their raven hishes 
Sinile apoa the bandit’s Jove: 

Gentlest, fairest that thon art, 

Come aud bless thy lover’s heart. 


What felt the maiden, when on her ear 
That tender, persuasive language fell, 
Trilled, in a voice so sweet aud clear, 
By one whe knew to warble well? 
O do not blame the gentle maid, 
That her heart, with romantic f-elings fill’4, 
As the youthful brigand sang and play d?, 
With dezp regard for the minstrel thrill’d. 
Remember ’twas ’neath the moon’s mild ray, 
When a maid n’s heart is the easiest prey, 
She listened to the tender lay— 
Breathed by one, who was handsume and young; 
Nor blame that her light guitar she strang, 
And, runniug her fingers o’er the chords, 
In a voice of soft expression sung, 
To that brigand Jover, these yielding words: 
SONG. 
Yes IT will leave my childhood’s home 
Away with thee to speed, 
And with thee will I gladly roam 
Where’er thy fate may lead; 
The cares, that wrap in shade of night 
Thy heart, mine too shall be; 
Thy smile shall be my only light— 
My love, I'll go with thee. 


And do not doubt my faithful heart, 
Although ’tis shordy won— 

The love, a moment may impart, 
May burn forever on; 

The heart, which now to thee I give, 
Thine only e’er shall be; 

For thee—for thee alone Plt live— 
My love, Vill go with thee. 


(To be continued.) 
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